Chapter VI
CONCERNING THE LITTLE SPOTS OF DRY LAND ON THIS
PLANET, AND WHY SOME OF THEM ARE CALLED
CONTINENTS AND OTHERS ARE NOT
ALL of us, without exception, live on islands. But some of
these islands on our planet are so much larger than the others
that we have decided to let them belong to a class of their own
and have called them c continents.' A continent, therefore, is an
island which * contains' or * holds together' more territory than
just an ordinary island like England or Madagascar or Man-
hattan.
But there are no hard and fast rules. America and Asia and
Africa, being the biggest continuous pieces of land, are continents
by right of their enormous size. Europe, which to the astrono-
mers of the planet Mars undoubtedly looks like a peninsula of
Asia (a little larger, perhaps, than India, but not very much), has
always insisted on being a continent by itself. The Australians
would undoubtedly be annoyed if anyone dared to suggest that
their island was not really big enough and had not enough inhabi-
tants to be ranked among the continents* The Greenlanders,
on the other hand, seem quite contented to remain plain, ordin-
ary Eskimos, although the country of their birth is half as
large again as the combined area of New Guinea and Borneo,
the two biggest islands on our planet; while the penguins of the
South Pole, if they were not such humble and amiable creatures,
might easily claim to be living on a continent, for the Antarctic
region is larger than the land between the Arctic Sea and the
Mediterranean.
I don't know how all this confusion arose. But the science of
geography passed through many centuries of absolute neglect
During that period, erroneous notions attached themselves to
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